THE GREAT BUDDHA AT KAMAKURA, JAPAN. 


F you wish success in life, make perse- The brave man is not he who feels no fear, for 
yerance your bosom friend, experience that were stupid and trrational, but he whose 
your wise counsellor, caution your elder noble soul its fear subdues, and bravely dares the 

brother, and hope your guarding genius. danger nature shrinks from. 
ADDISON. : JOANNA BAILLIE. 


Tf you do what you should not, you must bear 
what you would not. 
FRANKLIN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THANKSGIVING. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


HOME again to keep the feast 
Born of love long years ago; 
From the west and from the east 
Come the greatest and the least, 
While the sleigh-bells jingle so, 
And are falling flakes of snow, 
Just to keep Thanksgiving! 


Home is where the heart abides, 
Where the mother watches well, 
Where the father dear presides, 
Where no care or want divides, 
Where the souls of kindred dwell, 
Where each day its joy doth tell, 
And so keep Thanksgiving. 


Home is home the wide world o’er, 
Calling us to home’s old place; 
There with memory we explore 
All the bliss of days of yore, 
And returns each vanished face, 
And is felt the old-time grace, 
While we keep Thanksgiving! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HIS BY RIGHT. 


BY ANNIE LEWIS PINFOLD. 


ee DO wish you knew, Howard Graham, 
if how aggravating and disagreeable you 
can be at times,’’ said Rosalie, as her 
brother came in and flung himself on the sofa, 
swinging his straw hat vigorously as a fan. 

‘¢Thank you for your compliment,’’ he re- 
joined sarcastically. ‘‘ And what have I done 
this time to offend your ladyship?”’ 

‘“‘Done!’’ she echoed irately. ‘‘ You have 
undone all that John and I have been working 
for these last three months, simply because 
you could not let Howard Graham take a ‘ back 
seat’ for once.” 

‘¢Oh, I suppose you are referring to my elec- 
tion this afternoon as president of the Natural 
History Club,” he answered, with a slight ele- 
vation of his eyebrows. ‘‘ The members of the 
club can vote as they please, I believe.”’ 

“Yes; but, when your name was proposed 
after Joe Steele’s had been put forward, it 
would have been simply a graceful and gener- 
ous act for you to have risen and declined the 
honor, and then have thrown your influence 
and vote for Joe,”’ said the girl, with a wrath- 
ful glance at the indifferent attitude of the boy 
stretched out at ease on the sofa. 

“The place was mine by right,’’ was his 
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calm rejoinder. ‘‘I haye been a member for 
two years, while he only joined six weeks 
ago.” 

‘“You are the essence of selfishness at 
times, I must say, Howard,” returned Rosalie, 
hotly, rising to leave the room. 

‘“Why, why, young folks, what’s the mat- 
ter?’ exclaimed a voice at the door that made 
them both start. 

‘“*Hello, Aunt Say! Come in and take a fel- 
low’s part a minute. Here’s Rosalie abusing 
me ata tremendous rate, all for nothing,’’ said 
Howard, as he sprang up and brought an easy- 
chair close to the window for his aunt. 

‘‘ Let me hear your statement first, Rosalie,” 
asked Aunt Say, as she laid aside her shade 
hat and pointed to a low hassock close by. 
Rosalie took it, and, seating herself at her 
aunt’s knee, began her tale. 

‘* You know Joe Steele, auntie? Yes? Well, 
then you also know the trouble and disgrace 
his brother Fred brought to the family two 
years ago. Since then Joe has been under a 
cloud. At school the boys have held aloof 
from him and shunned his company, as if he 
could be held responsible for his brother's 
deeds, or misdeeds, rather,”’ she said. 

‘‘We felt this bitterly and deeply, I know; 
for he had never lacked friends before and was 
always well liked before—that time,” she 
continued. ‘‘Last autumn he began to asso- 
ciate with some of the roughest boys in town,— 
for lack of other companions, I suppose,— and 
he was drifting down rapidly. Our John woke 
to a sense of Joe’s danger when he met him 
coming out of a down-town saloon, with a 
flushed face, smoking cigarettes, and jesting 
with a crowd of loafers. He came home and 
told me, then and there laying plans to ‘ fish’ 
for Joe, as he said; for he could not bear to let 
him go without an effort to save him. We in- 
duced one or two others to help us, but fora 
long time we angled in vain. Just when we 
began to despair, he seemed to conclude that 
we were really friends and well-wishers, and 
. began to respond to the advances we made. 
Little by little he shook off his disreputable 
chums, and, as if encouraged by our treatment 
of him,— not patronizing, you know, auntie, 
for that would never do, but just as one of our- 
selves,—he began to hold up his head witha 
little pride and self-respect, and seemed to 
take heart once more, 

‘tHe joined the club, after repeated invita- 
tions from a number of his schoolmates, and I 
have no doubt would have been elected presi- 
dent and made a good one, too, if Howard had 
not allowed a certain set, who still sneer at 
Joe and his struggles, to nominate and elect 
him instead.”’ 

‘There, now rest a minute, Rosalie,’’ inter- 
posed Howard. ‘‘Let me put in a word for 
myself. Just for taking a position that be- 
longs to me by a majority of votes, and be- 
cause of a longer membership, also because 
I did not stop to think of Joe’s claims, I sup- 
pose,’’— this in extenuation,—‘'she calls me 
the ‘essence of selfishness... What do you 
think of that?” 

‘““You might have known all that Joe’s elec- 
tion would have meant to him,’’ Rosalie said. 
‘“To you itis only one more honor. You are 
secretary of this club, treasurer of that, presi- 
dent of the Bicycle League, and hold many 
other offices similar. It would have been no 
sacrifice on your part if you had withdrawn 
your name this time.” 

‘“Maybe not, but does that justify her in her 
Sweeping denunciation of me, Aunt Say?” 
asked Howard, turning to his aunt. ‘Is it 


selfish to merely take what belongs to you by 
right?”’ 

‘“My boy,’? she answered kindly, but with 
also a note of reproach in her tone, ‘‘our 
‘rights’ often trespass upon and overlap those 
of other people. We may pride ourselves on 
only taking our own; but we forget that some- 
times ‘rights’ clash, and the question comes, 
Who shall yield? People who stand with 
arms akimbo, always insisting on their ‘ rights,’ 
are apt to hear unpleasant things. 

‘Besides, the fulfilling of Christ’s law, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ 
often involves the giving up of much that is 
our own by ‘right.’ That is true unselfish- 
ness,’’ she concluded. 

Howard turned to Rosalie, and held out his 
hand. 

“I’m sorry, sis: forgive me, and help me 
think of some way to counteract what I’ve 
done. I’ve deserved all you said, and you can 
give me a nudge now and then when you see 
old habits coming to the front after this.” 

Rosalie sprang up, and kissed him heartily; 
and then, with Aunt Say’s help, they began to 
plan anew. 

A year after found Joe Steele filling more 
than one place of honor and trust. He had 
conquered opposition by the aid of stanch 
friends, and proved himself worthy of their 
support. Howard Graham’s name is not so 
prominent as of yore, in some ways, as he res- 
olutely set to work to push others to the front 
instead of ‘‘number one,’’ as he styled himself; 
but he has gained greatly in the esteem and 
regard of his friends thereby. 


THANKSGIVING. 


We bless Thee, Lord, for all this common life 

Can give of rest and joy amidst its strife; 

For earth and trees and sea and clouds and 
springs; : 

For work, and all the lessons that it brings; 


For Pisgah gleams of newer, fairer truth, 
Which, ever ripening, still renews our youth; 
For fellowship with noble souls, and wise, 
Whose hearts beat time to music of the skies; 


For each achievement human toil can reach; 

For all that patriots win and poets teach; 

For the old light that gleams on history’s 

page; 

For the new hope that shines on each new age. 

May we to these, our lights, be ever true; 

Find hope and strength and joy forever new; 

To heavenly visions still obedient prove,— 

The Eternal Law, writ by the Almighty Love! 
J. M. Wutre. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LITTLE LANTERN FAIRIES. 


BY EMMA C. DULANEY. 


NE evening, after supper, Aunt Carol 
wheeled her chair into the angle, or, as 
the children called it, the ‘t middle 

corner,’’ of the porch, so she could enjoy the 
beautiful picture the sun was painting upon 
the sky. 

After he had put on his night-cap and gone 
to sleep, the great round moon began to peep 
at her from behind the willow-trees in the 
meadow; and, watching it and the little fleecy 
clouds in the sky, she almost forgot the chil- 
dren. 

She knew they were somewhere among the 
flowers in the garden, for she could hear their 
voices; but, supposing they were playing, she 
left them to themselves. 


Presently Mammy Chloe came up the path 
from the kitchen garden, with a big tray of 
freshly gathered vegetables balanced on her 
head. As she passed a syringa bush, she 
stopped, and exclaimed: ‘t Well—ef yo’ alls 
don’ beat de witches! Ain’t yo’ ’shamed o’ 
yo’se’ves ter cage li'l’ innercent bugs in a bot- 
tle? March right up dar on de po’ch ter yo’ 
Aunt Ca’ol! I ’low she’ll hab sumpin’ ter say 
ter yo’ bout sech doin’s. I ’clare ter Moses 
hit’s mos’ ’nuff ter mek me feel ’shamed dat 
yo’ alls b’long ter de fambly! G’long now!”’ 
And with a flirt of her big gingham apron she 
*¢ shooed”’ the little culprits ahead of her. 

“‘T didn’t hurt ’°em. I was ever so careful to 
catch ’em real easy, auntie,’’ began Laddie, as 
he climbed the steps. 

‘‘You were surely doing something wrong, 
or mammy would never have scolded you,” 
said Aunt Carol. ‘‘ What were you doing?” 

‘‘Only catchin’ lightnin’ bugs to put in this 
bottle,’’ replied the little boy, holding up the 
bottle for her to see. 

‘*O Laddie,’’ she cried, ‘‘ how could you be 
so cruel!” . ; 

“T didn’t hurt ’em,”’ sturdily contended 


Laddie. ‘tI— why—lI was goin’ to let ’em go 
again.” 
“When?” 


“ After I shook ’em up a little while.”’ 

‘Why did you want to do that?”’ 

“To see ’em light up.”’ 

“Don’t you see them do that while they are 
flying round the garden?”’ 

‘““Ye-es ’m, but’? — 

Aunt Carol waited; and presently Laddie 
went on, ‘They light up more when they’re 
shook.” 

Aunt Carol took the bottle and set the little 
prisoners free, saying gravely, ‘‘I’m disap- 
pointed in you, Laddie, boy. I thought after 
your experience with the hornets that you 
would never again meddle with nor harm any 
other insects.” j 

Laddie twisted about on his heel, and hung 
his head down. 

“What if some one were to put you ina 
bottle, and shake you, how do you suppose 
you’d feel?’ asked Aunt Carol. 

‘‘There ain’t any big enough,’’ said Laddie. 

‘‘But there are jars big enough. Would you 
like to have a taste of the treatment you were 
giving the poor little fire-flies ?”’ 

‘*N-no, ma’am.”” 

“Then why did you do as you have with 
them ? Who did you ever see do such a cruel 
thing ?’’ asked Aunt Carol. 

‘CA boy in the city. Lots of boysdo it. And 
some mash the bugs on their faces and hands ; 
and, when they run ’round in the dark, they 
light up just like the bugs.” 

Aunt Carol was so shocked that she could 
say nothing for a moment. But after a while 
she said in a grieved voice, ‘‘ And you thought 
you’d try some of their badness. O Laddie, 
boy, I’m ashamed of you, I truly am!” 

‘Oh, but—auntie —I didn’t mash ’em. I 
didn’t mean to be cruel. I didn’t know they'd 
mind !’’ exclaimed the little boy. 

And the tears began to overflow their wells 
and trickle down his face ; and the little girls 
joined their voices to his in hope of helping 
him out of his trouble, while their faces, too, 
grew wet with tears of sympathy. 

‘‘ Every one of you were bad,” began Aunt 
Carol, severely; but the little, woe-begone- 
looking faces softened her heart, and so she 
talked to them earnestly about their wrong- 
doing, making them to realize what they had 
done and ought to do. 
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Then she told them about the wonderful 
little insects : how their strange glowing was 
caused by a phosphorescent substance hid in 
their bodies; and how, not being provided 
with means of defending themselves when at- 
tacked (as some other insects are), they used 
their light upon their enemies, and frightened 
them away with it. 

‘*So, Laddie, you see they consider boys 
who put them in bottles, and shake and scare 
them, are enemies. So they flash their light 
as brightly as possible, thinking to drive away 
those that torment them. That is the reason 
that, as you have said, their light seems 
brighter than when they are flying about. 

“But it is only cruel folk who will torture 
them so; and I hope I will never again have 
to know of you doing such a thing,” said 
Aunt Carol. 

Then she told the children about the fire- 
flies in tropical countries,— of how large they 
were, and how wonderfully bright was their 
glowing. 

“They are so beautiful that ladies often 
wear them as ornaments at night,’’ said she. 
“But they are careful not to hurt them. They 
put them into little netted-silk bags, and 
fasten them to their hair and among the lace 
on their dresses, where they flash their won- 
derful light, and so give pleasure to their 
wearers. But they don’t suffer as do those 
put into bottles, because plenty of air reaches 
them in the netted bags.” 

Then, seeing that one of the fire-flies had 
lighted upon her handkerchief, Aunt Carol 
fluttered the little square of linen gently, and 
said, ‘‘ Fly away, little lantern fairy, fly away 
to the flowers, and tell your relatives that 
Laddie will never cage any more of you!”’ 

‘«* Lantern fairy?’’’ exclaimed Laddie, And 
he and the little girls opened their eyes wide. 
‘‘ Why, auntie, are lightnin’-bugs fairies?” 

Aunt Carol smilingly asked, ‘‘ Did you never 
hear that they were?” 

‘* N-no, ma’am.’’ And Laddie eagerly pleaded 
for the story, while his little sisters echoed 
his request. 

“Well,” began Aunt Carol, ‘‘a long, long 
while ago, so the story goes, the fairy queen 
planned to surprise her subjects with some 
special gift to each one, so she called her 
heralds, and sent out invitations for all to 
attend a great meeting on midsummer night. 
The birds, the flowers, the insects,— all the 
subjects of her kingdom attended it. 

“To some she gave grace, and to others 
beauty; to some was given the power of heal- 
ing mortals with their leaves and roots; sweet 
odors were given to others, to make them 
pleasing; some were blessed with the gift of 
being useful, while many were given the great 
gift of song. For all present there was a gift 
of some kind,—for all, that is, but one. 

‘When the gifts were all bestowed, the 
guests had a merry time entertaining the 
queen and each other until daylight began to 
make the sky look rosy. Then they hastened 
to get ready for their homeward journeys. 

‘““As the queen was about to step into her 
chariot, she noticed a guest whom she had not 
seen before, and to whom she had given no 
gift. She called him to her and asked why 
he had not come in time for the meeting, and 
he told her that he had been there all the 
time. 

“Seeing that Gray Bug (that is what I will 
call him) was too modest to speak for himself, 
the queen asked if any one could explain how 
he had been overlooked. Then a butterfly, 
to whom had been given golden spangles for 


her gauzy wings, fluttered forward and told 
the queen that she was to blame for it. 

“She told how, while she was on her way 
to the meeting, one of her wings had been hurt, 
and that she would have been too late, had not 
Gray Bug helped her along. When she was 
too tired to fly any longer, he had made her rest 
on his shoulders, and so brought her in time 
for the gift-giving; but, as he carried her past 
the queen, her poor little bruised wing had 
drooped so low that it had hid her kind friend 
from sight. 

“The queen was so pleased by what she had 
heard that she determined to reward Gray 
Bug with something different from anything 
she had given the others. 

‘‘He was not very attractive-looking. His 
color was a dusty gray; his wings, even when 
spread, were not a bit pretty, and when they 
were folded they lay so close to his sides that 
it was hard to see that he had any at all; his 
eyes were not very bright,—in fact, he was 
only a very homely little bug. 

‘“* But the queen remembered only his un- 
selfishness and kindness of heart, and so she 
said: ‘Thou hast been so good to others in 
distress that I will make thee my own special 
servant. 

“** Thou shalt glow at night that thou mayest 
frighten away thine enemies. Safely guide 
those of my subjects who may chance to lose 
their way, and give pleasure to mortals.’ 

‘‘ And then she touched him with her star- 
tipped wand, saying: 


‘¢¢ Shine brightly thro’ the long night hours 
Among the trees and fragrant flowers, 
And flash thy tiny golden spark 
Into-all places drear and dark. 

My little lantern-bearer thou shalt be, 
Faithfully do the work chosen for thee!” 


‘““When she stopped speaking, a beautiful 
light began to shine from under bewildered 
little Gray Bug’s shabby old coat, and every 
one was delighted because he had received 
such a gift for being so good and kind. 

‘“‘And ever since the same gift has been 
granted to all of Gray Bug’s relatives. All 
night in summer-time they fly about among the 
trees and flowers, sending out their bright 
light, never harming any one or anything, but 
doing all in their power toward making the 
world more beautiful for us mortals.” 

Laddie drew a deep breath as Aunt Carol 
finished speaking; and, after watching the fire- 
flies sparkling so brightly among the flowers 
for a moment, he said gravely, ‘‘I’m sorry I 
scared ’em: I’Jl never try to catch ’em again. 
And, whenever I see any other boys catchin’ 
’em to shake ina bottle, I'll tell’em *bout little 
Gray Bug, and how he got his light.”’ 

And Brownie and Floss nodded their curly 
heads as if to say that they would help him 
tell the story of the little ‘‘ Lantern Fairies.” 


Goodness is beauty in its best estate. 
MARLOWE. 


HE more we look at the world with in- 
telligent and loving eyes, the more 
the world means to us. The more we 

look at each other’s faces with intelligence 
and love, the more human beings mean to us. 
The more we think of the fathomless depths 
and the lofty heights of being, and of the Being 
that fills being and is the source of it, the 
more it will mean to us. 

CHARLES G, AMES, 


Courage consists not in blindly overlooking 
danger, but in seeing it and conquering tt. 
RICHTER. 


ONLY A CRICKET CHIRPING AWAY. 


I Am only a cricket chirping away 
In the fading light of an autumn day. 
When the flowers are dead and the grasses dry, 
And the shrill bleak winds go whistling by, 
And I sing my song with a louder cheer,— 
For I know old winter’s hovering near. 
I sing of the fireside’s calm delight, 
When friends draw near with the lamps alight; 
And I tell my tales in the humblest cot, 
And sing of the joys that are half forgot; 
For, though only a cricket chirping away 
In the fading light of an autumn day, 
I come and go with my song of cheer 
To hush the cry of the dying year. 
E. A. DAVIS. 


A COLONIAL THANKSGIVING. 


QUAINT account of gn old colonial 

Thanksgiving church service and din- 

ner has recently come to light. It was 
written in the year 1714 by the Rev. Lawrence 
Conant of the Old South Parish in Danvers, 
Mass., and reprinted in the New York Zribune. 
A more vivid picture, in brief space, of Puri- 
tan traits and habits, or of the conditions of 
the times, would be hard to find. 

‘Ye Governor was in ye house and Her 
Majesty’s commissioners of ye customs,” 
writes the old chronicler, ‘‘and they sat to- 
gether in a high seat of ye pulpit stairs. Ye 
Governor appears very devout and attentive. 
He was dressed in a black velvet coat, bor- 
dered with gold lace, and buff breeches with 
gold buckles at ye knees, and white silk stock- 
ings. 

“There was a disturbance in ye galleries, 
where it was filled with divers negroes, mulat- 
toes, and Indians, and a negro called Pomp 
Shorter was called forth, and put in ye broad 
isle, where he was reproved with great care- 
fulness and solemnity. 

‘tHe was then put in ye deacons’ seat be- 
tween two deacons, in view of ye whole con- 
gregation, but ye sexton was ordered by Mr. 
Prescott to take him out, because of his levity 
and strange contortion of countenance (giving 
grave scandal to ye grave deacons), and put 
him in ye lobby under ye stairs; some chil- 
dren and a mulatto woman were reprimanded 
for laughing at Pomp Shorter. 

‘« When ye services at ye meetinghouse were 
ended, ye council and other dignitaries were 
entertained at ye house of Mr, Epes, on ye hill 
near by, and we had a bountiful Thanksgiving 
dinner with bear’s meat and venison, the last 
of which was a fine buck, shot in ye woods 
near by. Ye bear was killed in Lynn woods 
near Reading. 

‘‘ After ye blessing was craved by Mr. Gar- 
rich of Wrentham, word came that ye buck 
was shot on ye Lord’s day by Pequot, an In- 
dian, who came to Mr. Epes with a lye in his 
mouth like Ananias of old. 
~ ¢Y¥e@ council therefore refused to eat ye ven- 
ison, but it was afterwards decided that Pequot 
should receive forty stripes, save one, for lying 
and profaning ye Lord’s day, restore Mr. Epes 
ye cost of ye deer; and considering this a just 
and righteous sentence on ye sinful heathen, 
and that a blessing had been craved on ye 
meat, ye council all partook of it but Mr, Shep- 
ard, whose conscience was tender on ye point 
of venison,”’ 
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HARVEST SONG. 


LAvGH out, laugh out, ye orchard lands, 
With all your ripened store; 

Such beauteous measure nature yields, 
How could heart ask for more? 


The golden rick, the bursting bin 
Of rich and ripened grain, 

Bespeak the wealth which all may win 
In industry’s domain. 


The cornfields set in grand array 
Of solid rank and row 
Are streams of wealth which set this 
way, 
And soon shall overflow. 


Laugh out, laugh out, ye ripened fields, 
With e’er-increasing mirth; 

The joy your bounteous measure yields 
Shall bless the whole round earth. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PICTURES OF THE NATIVITY. 


No. If. By Bernardino Luini. 


HIS second picture in the series 
on The Nativity gives us a more 
ancient conception of the birth 

of Jesus than that represented in the 
first one. 

Mary and Joseph are prominent fig- 
ures this time also, and their faces are 
full of tender feeling. The cattle with 
their kind expression, Joseph’s scrip and 
water-gourd, the angels singing songs of 
praise, and the announcement to the 
shepherds by more angels seen through 
the opening in the wall, all serve to 
bring to our mind the beautiful story as 
told in the Bible. 

Luini, the artist who painted this 


THE NATIVITY—LUINI. 


ground, hanging on the big roots that 
anchor me fast, so that the storms can- 
not upset me. 

“There are bundles of pipes laid end 
to end inside of my trunk: I suppose 
you would call them entrails. As fast 
as my mouths suck up the strengthening 
mineral water, it goes flying through the 
pipes to the leaf children, who are busy 
workers, spreading this sap out to the 
light and air. The sun boils it into a 
tasty green jelly. This is the building- 
up food that fixes a stem here, a bud 
there, and braces a weak root down 
below.” 

‘‘ Where did you get those tiny green 
balls hanging on twigs from your bran- 
ches? and what will you do with 
them ?”’ asked Mrs. Robin, whose bright 
eyes were always on the lookout for 
something new. 

‘¢Oh, those are apples.’’ And the big 
tree rustled and quivered and waved her 
boughs about ina delighted sort of way: 
she was thinking how juicy and sweet 
and handsome the fruit would be after 
awhile. ‘‘ You shall have some of the 
ripest and best, with lovely red streaks 
down their sides,’’? whispered the tree, 
“if you will do me a favor. I must 
talk very low, or something will hear 
me.” 

‘Apples! mother has often told me 
about them,” said the bird. ‘t How nice 
they must be!” 

‘“‘There are worms,’’ continued the 
tree,— ‘‘ugly, crawling worms. You 
must eat them, or my apples will be 
ruined.”’ 

‘‘T delight in worms,”’ remarked Mrs. 
Robin. ‘‘And, if these five eggs hatch 
out into birds,’’— here she cuddled them 


famous picture, belonged to the Lom- 
bard School. He was born at Luino, on Lake 
Maggiore, about 1460. He was a follower, if 
not a pupil, of Leonardo da Vinci. Many of 
his works have been ascribed to da Vinci. 
Among those credited to Leonardo was ‘“‘ Christ 
disputing with the Doctors.” Some of his 
frescos are still preserved, and are still beauti- 
ful. The picture which we print is in the 
Louvre, Paris. 

Luini is one of the five painters whose “‘ su- 
premacy’”’ Ruskin affirms. He lived till about 
1530. 
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THE STORY THE APPLE-TREE TOLD 
MRS. ROBIN. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


IGHT in the middle of a big grassy 
field there was a sparkling brook that 
gurgled and splashed and danced mer- 

rily over the smooth white pebbles that lay 
in its path. It sang such a cheery tune that 
one must be glad and happy just to hear it. 

Close by stood a wide-spreading apple-tree, 
loaded with the loveliest pink and white blos- 
soms! My, how fragrant they were! Far away 
the honey bees sniffed the sweet perfume, 
and hastened to partake of the banquet so 
royally spread by the apple-tree. The bees 
were joined by gayly painted butterflies and 
many other winged insects, all welcome guests; 
for there was no lack of delicately flavored 
honey ready at a moment's notice to satisfy 
the most fastidious taste. 

Robin Redbreast was selecting a home for his 
bride, Charmed by the beautiful bower, he 


then and there decided to choose this spot for 
his residence. Off he flew, and in a few 
moments returned with Mrs. Robin Redbreast, 
who, turning her pretty head first on this side, 
then on that, surveyed the location with a 
critical eye. But who could find fault with 
so much beauty! 

The house was soon built, with bits of green 
moss, hair, and dried leaves woven together. 
Then soft wool and downy feathers were added 
inside for a carpet on which to lay the five 
eges. 

‘‘Dear, dear! It is so tiresome sitting here 
on these eggs day after day, with only a few 
minutes’ exercise to rest my cramped legs,” 
chirped Mrs. Robin. The blossom parasol was 
gone, and fresh green leaves nodded and 
danced in the sunlight. 

‘¢ Ah, my dear!’’ said a deep rumbling voice 
that seemed to come from the ground, ‘‘I have 
stood here for the last twenty-five years, exactly 
in the same spot, and expect to remain here 
until I die.”’ 

The apple-tree was talking. ‘‘I wish you 
would tell me all about yourself,’’ chirped 
Mrs. Robin Redbreast. ‘‘ A true story is so in- 
teresting.”’ 

“T ought to commence with a shining brown 
seed,’’? answered the tree. ‘ But, really, so 
many things begin that way, I think I will take 
up the food problem.”’ 

“How can you eat without a mouth?” said 
the robin. 

‘‘ Young folk are so foolish!’ remarked the 
tree in an undertone, then a little louder, ‘‘ My 
friend, I have hundreds of mouths; but you 
cannot see them because they are beneath the 


closer under her soft breast,— ‘‘it will 
take some scratching to satisfy their needs.” 

‘‘Now I'll tell you how the green balls, 
as you call them, came here,’’ muttered the 
tree: she was old, and apt to grow tired. 
‘‘ When you first went to houskeeping under 
the blossoms, each one held five tiny tubes, 
down which the pollen grains had to slide to 
feed the seed babies. When the blossoms fell 
off, these were left behind, also the green cup 
in which they rested. The pistils, or tubes, 
grew together, and the upper surface formed 
the parchment lining of the cells in the core, 
the bedrooms of the shining brown seeds. 
The soft green tissues of the leaves turned 
into delicious apple pulp: the sun will paint 
them by and by, and the rain will wash their 
faces and keep the dust from the pores in their 
skin, Then, if you do your part, there will be 
some fine fruit.’ 

‘‘How I thank you for your interesting 
story !’’ said Mrs. Robin. ‘‘There comes Mr. 
Robin with my supper. I must exercise my 
wings a little, and then tuck my head under 
my feathers for a good nap. See! the sun is 
going down.” 

The old apple-tree never spoke a word : she 
was already fast asleep. 


A NATION is saved by its ideals, but ruined 
by its idols. 


A good conscience ts to the soul what health is 
to the body: tt preserves a constant ease and 
serenity within us, and- more than countervails 
all calamities and afflictions, 

ADDISON. 
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HE CROWNETH THE YEAR WITH 
HIS GOODNESS. 


“Hr crowneth the year with His goodness!” 
the grain 
Crowded storehouse and bin; 
The fruit, fully ripened, lies blushing; the 
cattle 
Are safe gathered in. 
While chill are the days of November, with 
skies 
That are sombre and drear, 
Wide, wide o’er the land He bestoweth his 
bountiful 
Kindness and cheer. 


‘He crowneth the year with His goodness!” 
far, far 
O’er land and o’er main, 
With longing the wayfaring pilgrim shall turn 
To the homestead again. 
Joy! joy! to the happy home-coming, where 
loved ones 
Await his return: 
The table with dainties is crowded, and festal 
fires 
Merrily burn. 


‘He crowneth the year with His goodness!” 
our Father 
A song we would raise, 
A tribute of love and thanksgiving, a pean 
Of jubilant praise; 
For health, peace, and life with its blessings, 
the care 
That hath guarded our ways; 
And, oh! for Thine own loving favor, the good- 
ness 
That crowneth our days. 
A. M. ToMLINsSoON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ALTHEA’S THANKSGIVING. 


BY EDITH P. HATHAWAY. 


ce IRLS, girls, wait a minute, w-a-i-t—a 

minute!’’ shouted Althea Hargrave to 

a group of her school friends who 
were on their way to school one morning in 
November. ‘' Wait, I say!’’ And, out of 
breath, Althea rushed up to them, nearly drop- 
ping a pile of books under her arm as she did 
so. 

“You would think I had some good news 
to tell you, I seem so anxious to see you,’ she 
added, as the girls stopped and waited for her 
tocome up. ‘But indeed it’s quite the oppo- 
site, and lam so disappointed.’’ And Althea 
raised her arm ostensibly to readjust a hat pin, 
but in reality to hide the quick tears which 
were fast filling her eyes. 

‘““What is it, Althea?’’ asked one of her 
friends kindly, for Althea was a favorite among 
them. 

‘¢ Oh, I suppose I oughtn’t to care so much,” 
answered Althea, the tears now in reality drop- 
ping. ‘‘ Only I was looking forward so much to 
having you all at Thanksgiving time. But the 
other day mamma had a letter from Aunt 
Harriett: she is ill again, and one of us has got 
to go there, and that means no Thanksgiving 
for me.” 

“Why doesn’t your mother go?’’ asked 
Grace Richards, a girl renowned for her selfish 
tastes. 

‘‘She says she will, but of course I won’t 
listen to that; and, as I’m the eldest, it is 
clearly my duty to go, I suppose.’ And 
Althea shifted her books to the other arm, as 
they entered the school-yard gate. 

‘Surely it is, Althea, dear,’’ said Dorothea 
Winters. 


REMEMBERING PIGGY— THANKSGIVING DAY. 


Dorothea was the oldest of the number, a 
tall, quiet girl, whose opinion was much 
thought of by the others; and, being generally 
in the right, she exerted a good influence upon 
the rest. ‘‘Yes, surely you should go. I'll 
have the girls at my house this time, and you 
will have a whole year in which to perfect 
yourself still further in the gastronomic art. 
Then next Thanksgiving you can have us if 
you wish,” 

That seemed to settle the question, and the 
girls passed into the school-building. A pas- 
time for these friends of late, which had the 
advantage of being of practical use to them, 
was the formation of a cooking club, witha 
skilled teacher at the head. Althea had set 
her heart on entertaining its members Thanks- 
giving evening, and each had pledged herself 
to not take too freely of dinner that day that 
they might enjoy the fruits of Althea’s labors 
later. 

Acting upon the promptings of her own con- 


science quite as much as the advice of her 
friend, Althea left soon after to spend a couple 
of weeks with her aunt. Mrs. Upton, a semi- 
invalid, dependent upon her sister and her 
family for companionship and cheer in times 
of frequent illness, lived in a pleasant though 
very quiet country town, and it must be con- 
fessed that it was with a heavy heart that Al- 
thea thought of the mirth and gayety she was 
leaving behind, as she plodded along in the 
conveyance which was taking her to her des- 
tination. 

Her Uncle Joe was to be there, too, on a 
leave of absence from the revenue cutter 
‘¢ Alaska,’? and she had not seen him for so 
long! Then she resolved to make the time pass 
as pleasantly as she could. ‘‘I know what I'll 
do: I can carry out my cooking ideas here as 
well as anywhere. I'll give auntie’s Margery 
the day to herself, and get the Thanksgiving 
dinner alone, even if there are only auntie and 
Ito eat it. It will be practice for me, and I 
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shall have nobody to hinder me and can do just 
as I like.’? And, settling herself back in the 
carriage, she fell to pondering the details of 
her scheme. 

The first few days passed much more rap- 
idly than in previous times. Althea wondered 
if it was because she had made up her mind 
to do her best that her aunt seemed to delight 
in her company so much ; and, when she told 
her of what she wished to do, Mrs. Upton 
readily gave her consent. 

Consequently it was a most tired but happy 
little girl who went to bed the night before 
Thanksgiving. How much she had done these 
last few days! Her mind flew to the contents 
of the larder below: mince pies and pumpkin, 
—no Thanksgiving dinner was complete with- 
out these,— cranberry jelly,— she hoped that 
it was firm,—and a wonderful pudding wait- 
ing for the oven. She was going to make some 
rolls, too: had she forgotten to put in the 
salt? And there was nobody to eat these 
good things but Aunt Harriett and herself. At 
home now, there would be— Then her mind 
wandered from home and culinary thoughts, 
and she was fast asleep. 

The next day found Althea up bright and 
early, helping Margery, who soon after took 
her leave, about breakfast time, and was soon 
engrossed in preparations forthe dinner. What 
fun to put the vegetables on to cook, wondering 
if they would all considerately get done at just 
the right time, to peep at the turkey getting 
brown in the oven, to fly into the dining-room 
to see if the knife-rest was on, if the flowers 
were getting wilted! ‘t Why didn't everybody 
take cooking lessons? One could do things so 
much more scientifically and ’”?— 

Just then there was a ring at the door-bell. 
‘‘ Well, as there’s nobody to go but myself, I 
don’t believe I’ll stop to take off my apron.” 
And, quite forgetting the large dab’of flour-she 
had noticed on her cheek a short time before, 
she opened it. 

A man with a pleasant smile on his bronze 
face, accompanied by two tall youths, con- 
fronted her. ‘‘Why, Uncle Joe,— and — why 
did you come here instead of at our house, 
and’? — 

‘““Why, you see,’ replied her uncle, ‘‘I 
thought I’d stop at Aunt Harriett’s first, being 
nearer ; and in California I picked up my two 
boys, as I concluded they needed a change 
from ranch life ; but I didn’t expect to see you 
here, girlie,”’ pinching her cheek. 

It is needless to say that it was a very merry 
party that was gathered at Aunt Harriett’s 
that day. Aunt Harriett was wheeled to the 
table; and, although it was years since Al- 
thea had seen her two cousins, she soon felt 
as well acquainted with them as if it were only 
yesterday that she was romping with them. 

The dinner—not quite perfect it must be 
confessed — fortunately was ample enough to 
go around, although there was very little left ; 
and many were the compliments paid to the 
young cook. Althea’s visit was extended be- 
yond the allotted time, but she was glad to 
see her uncle and cousins at her own home at 
Christmas. And one of the pleasant surprises 
of the day for her was the finding that morning 
of a lovely set of Dresden china in green and 
gold,—a gift from a fond uncle in memory of 
a happy Thanksgiving. 


The bird of wisdom flies low, and seeks her food 
under hedges: the eagle himself would be starved 
af he always soared aloft and against the sun. 


LANDOR. 


A THANKSGIVING. 


BECAUSE our Pilot is the Lord who spareth 
The eager soul that dareth; 

Because the waves have not engulfed forever 
The sailor’s bold endeavor; 

Preserved from shoal and reef and harbor bar, 
Thanks to the Hand that guideth us thus far; 


Thanks for the ruling calm the Father sendeth, 

Whatever fear attendeth; 

Thanks for the Strength unseen that never 
faileth, 

And in the storm availeth; 

Thanks for the rift of stars, the gleam of 
light, 

The cheering message spoken in the night. 


So sail we on, upborne and yet upbearing, 
Across the waters faring; 

Glad that o’er all delight and all disaster 

Our Lord is ever Master; 

Glad that all things are His,— the restless sea, 
With all its grief and joy, no less than we. 


FRANK WAtcorr Hurt. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FINGER-HAT. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


45 H, dear! I never can finish this long 
seam. I’most know it'll take all the 
afternoon, and I want to make Rosa- 

bella a new jacket. She’s really suff’rin’ for 
one.’’ And Amy looked pensively at the low 
chair where the newest doll, smiling a placid 
wax smile, sat waiting for her little mother 
to finish her work. 

‘Come, child, don’t dawdle,’’ said Mother 
Bradford, briskly. ‘‘There’ll be plenty time 
enough for play if you set about your work 
and finish it at once. I am going down 
town, but grandma will see to it.” And she 
went out and shut the door, while Amy pouted 
and drew her needle through the cloth with 
such a jerk that the thread broke, and at the 
the same time her thimble dropped off and 
went rolling across the floor. 

‘‘Oh, dear!”’ she said again, as she crawled 
from under the table with the thimble in her 
hand, ‘‘Ijust hate thimbles! Mean things, 
always dropping off and rolling round. I wish 
there wasn’t one in the world.” 

Grandma looked up from her knitting. ‘I 
don’t believe you quite mean that, Amy,”’ she 
said. ‘‘I’m sure you wouldn’t like to go back 
to the days when there were no thimbles; for, 
of course, you know there must have been 
such a time.” 

‘‘N-o-0, I s’pose not,’ said Amy, thought- 
fully, as she threaded her needle. ‘‘But per- 
haps folks didn’t have to sew then.” 

‘Oh, yes, they did,’’ answered grandma; 
‘“‘for, as soon as they began to wear clothes, 
these, whether made from the skins of animals 
or of some other material, needed to be fas- 
tened together. 

“‘T presume the first men and women did 
this with thorns and sharp sticks; a little 
later, perhaps, they made holes in the skins, 
and drew strips of skin or bark through these; 
and by and by, after a long time, some one 
made a kind of needle. 

‘‘At first these were of thorns or sharp 
bones with an eye pierced in one end, and 
after a while they were made of steel. 

‘¢ These first clumsy needles must often have 
hurt the fingers that pushed them through the 
cloth; but it was a long, long time before any 


one was bright enough to think of making 
something to protect them. 

‘“‘T have somewhere read that it was the 
Dutch people who first thought of this. At 
any rate they gave them a Dutch name, which 
means finger-hat.”’ 

‘‘How funny!’’ And Amy laughed as she 
held up her finger capped with the pretty 
silver thimble that was mamma’s present on 
her last birthday. ‘‘Why-y,’’ she cried, “‘it 
is really like a little hat! I think the Dutch 
name is nicer than thimble. I shall call mine 
so after this. 

‘How do you s’pose they are made, 
grandma?’’ And she looked at it curiously. 

“It takes a good many men and a great 


‘deal of machinery to make even one little finger- 


hat,’’ replied grandma, as she took the thimble 
Amy held out to her, and looked it carefully 
over. 

“You see, child,’? she continued, as she 
handed it back, ‘‘ your grandpa went into one 
of these thimble-factories a good many years 
ago, and he told me about it.” : 

‘‘Oh, then you can tell me. Please do,” 
pleaded Amy. ‘‘I’d love to hear it.” 

Grandma smiled. ‘‘ Well, well,’’ she said. 
“See how fast and how long that seam can 
grow, and I'll tell all I can remember. It hap- 
pened a long time ago, and perhaps I've for- 
gotten some of it.” And,as Amy’s needle 
began to travel up the long white seam, she 
began: 

‘Of course you know, without my telling, 
that all the metal must first be dug out of the 
mines and separated from the quartz and what- 
ever else is mixed with it. 

‘“‘The bars of pure metal are taken to the 
thimble-factory, where machines with heavy 
rollers press or iron them to just the right 
thickness. The great sheets of metal are then 
cut into ribbons and put into another machine 
that cuts it into disks, or circles, about the size 
of a half-dollar. Then another machine turns 
up the edges of these circles; and the very next 
one presses, pinches, and squeezes them into 
shape,—real little finger-hats, smooth and 
shiny, But you are not to suppose they are done 
yet. No, indeed! That turned-up edge must 
be made firm,— a real little hem,— and the tiny 
dents that are to catch the needle and keep it 
from slipping are still to be made. 

“When the edge is finished, the little hat is 
next put into a turning-lathe that whirls it 
round and round, while a workman, by means 
of a sort of hammer, makes the middle dent in 
the top, and then the other dents around this, 
one row after another, as evenly as tiny beads 
on a string, more than half-way down the sides. 

‘“‘But your grandpa said that one of the 
queerest things about this part of the work 
was that, all the time the thimble was whirling, 
it was making a curious humming noise, very 
sweet and musical, and loud or soft, according 
to the speed with which it was going. It 
seemed as if it was making music for its merry 
dance on the lathe.” 

‘‘How strange! I wonder if my little thim- 
ble sang and danced like that?” And Amy 
stopped her work, and looked at it with almost 
a feeling of awe. 

‘*Probably,” replied grandma; ‘for your 
grandpa said they all sang the same merry 
song. 

‘*As soon as the dents are made in it, the 
thimble is sent to the polisher, and from there 
to the engraver, who numbers and perhaps 
makes some leaves or a scroll upon it; and it is 
then finished and ready for the shops. 

‘‘The gold thimbles need even more work 
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than the others; for they are made of steel, 
and then coated with gold. While men must go 
many miles into the far-off South American 
forests to get the rubber of which the little 
black thimbles are made.” 

“How strange it all is!’” said Amy, with a 
sigh of content as grandma concluded. 

‘‘T don’t believe I'll ever scold about my lit- 
tle finger-hat again. And see,” she added, 
‘my seam is done, and after all it hasn’t taken 
very long; and your story was so int’restin’ 
that I haven’t minded it a bit.”” And she held 
up her work for inspection. 

“ That’s because you stopped thinking of the 
hard task before you, and thought of the little 
finger-hats instead. Pleasant thoughts will 
make even hard tasks easy ones,’’ said 
grandma, as Amy folded her work and skipped 
off to play with Rosabella, while Brother Ben- 
nie, who, while pretending to ‘‘ do sums,”’ had 
really been listening to grandma, now hummed 
softly, 

‘* A merry heart goes all the day: 
Your sad one tires in a mile, oh! ”’ 


THE JEWEL-MAKER. 


‘¢DmAR father,’? Baby North Wind said, 
‘* Why have the flowers gone to bed ? 
Why have the trees undressed, and why 
Moan they, and groan, as we go by? 


“Why has the grass turned brown and sere? 
Why does it shiver, as with fear? 

Why is the brook so cold and still 

That last night babbled down the hill?” 


The North Wind answered, with a puff, 
‘My son, the reason’s plain enough. 
We are not wanted here at all: 

This is my welcome every fall. 


** But I can call the snowflakes down 
To cover all the sleeping town: 
Soon you shall see what I can do!” 
And on his trumpet loud he blew. 


“*O father! ’’ Baby North Wind cried, 

As through the air the snowflakes hied, 

‘‘ Where did you find these jewels bright?” 

‘* My son, I made them all last night.” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN INCORRIGIBLE HEN. 


BY LUCY WEBSTER RINGSTAFF. 


WONDER how many bright-witted young 
readers of Hvery Other Sunday have ‘‘tried 
their hand,’’ as the boys say, at poultry- 

raising. I daresay almost all of them have; for 
it seems to be a fad nowadays among young 
folk to get out of doors, and delight in the 
many small duties of a suburban home or 
country place, just as the boys and girls of 
four generations ago loved to do, but with 
this difference,—that, since science has become 
the accepted handmaid of the smallest en- 
deavor, our old-fashioned occupations have 
been revolutionized in method of treatment. 

But now all this sounds very high and stiff, 
doesn’t it? and I hadn’t set out to write any- 
thing of the sort. What I set out to tell you 
is something very simple, very homely, and — 
very common. 

Speaking of poultry raising and science, 
I daresay that these latter-day boys and girls 
to whom I am talking know a great deal 
more about incubator mammas than they know 
about real live chicken mammas. Of course, 


that is because poultry raising has been 
modernized. 

Well, an incubator is an interesting thing, 
isn’t it? Whata charming and none the less 
weighty study to see the marble coldness of 
a seemingly lifeless egg turned into a flesh-and- 
blood ‘' peep-peeping’’ ball of downy yellow, 
with two eyes to blink anda hungry stomach 
to be filled. 

Well, so much for the incubator mamma. 
But now I am going to tell you about a 
chicken mamma who is none other than Mis- 
tress Speckle, the prettiest, daintiest, and 
sauciest young hen in my hen-yard. 

It all began in the month of February. The 
weather was cold. The snow sheep had just 
passed through, leaving their downy bits of 
frozen wool on brier and bush. 

The wind still whispered its icy secrets, and 
blew the chickens about over the frozen yard 
whenever they dared venture out. Yet Mis- 
tress Speckle stored away her daily egg in 
her nest just as if it had been the prettiest 
spring weather in the world. Now this was 
very commendable in Speckle because, you 
know, it was nice to have pinky fresh eggs 
for the waffles in the morning. But, shortly, 
Speckle took a notion to sit. 

This was not so commendable in Speckle, at 
least so thought I, because in the first place 
she wanted to sit in the potato bank, which 
is nothing more than a mound of earth and 
boards in which we store our potatoes for 
winter use. And, while a potato bank in the 
open is a very nice place to store a daily 
egg, it is by no means suitable for setting 
purposes, 

Secondly, since the weather was bitterly 
cold, I thought Speckle had best postpone 
her motherly duties until spring. However, 
she sat a whole day without interruption. 

On the second day I went out and surveyed 
her. I walked around the potato bank and 
then came back to Speckle, and addressed her 
as follows: 

“Good Mistress Speckle, you have been very 
dutiful in giving us eggs for breakfast during 
the winter; but I want to tell youl think you 
are playing the part of a silly goose to think 
of sitting in this place and at this season. To 
begin with, this is an outlandish place to 
bring up a young family; and then, besides, 
you will freeze to death before you are through 
with it. I must insist upon your giving up the 
idea,”’ 

All this seemed to have no effect on Speckle. 
She cocked her head to one side, and looked 
at me out of one eye as much as to say, 
‘“‘Do you suppose a hen who is quite two 
years old, and who has never sat in her life, is 
going to let this opportunity slip? Not likely! 
I have reached the sitting point, and sit I 
will!” 

‘“‘T am sorry to disappoint you, Speckle,” 
said I, ‘‘ but I must act upon the unspoken ad- 
vice of old father Chanticleer and all the 
grand-hens of the hen-yard.”” Thereupon, suit- 
ing action to my words, I shooed Speckle off 
the nest and covered the nest with boards. 

Two days after I went to the bank for pota- 
toes, and there was Speckle still sitting — 
where do you suppose? On thenest? No, not 
on the nest, for that was covered, but — on the 
boards! 

The next day, and the next, and the next 
she sat thus; and then I was ‘‘at my row’s 
end’’ as my old nurse used to say. 

I knew not what to do. I applied to my 
sister for relief. ‘'Milo,’’ said I, ‘t what on 
earth are we going to do with Speckle?”’ 


“You might put her in a coop,” suggested 
Milo. 

Yes, a chicken coop! Why had I not 
thought of that before. That would certainly 
compel Speckle to stay away from that mag- 
netic nest. 

‘*But,’? added Milo, ‘‘I am sure she would 
die in a coop during this cold weather. You 
had best let her remain where she is. Per- 
haps she will tire of sitting in a few days.” 

So it was decided to let Speckle “ sit it out.’ 
I went to the potato bank several times during 
the following week, and each time I found 
Speckle still sitting upon the boards, and each 
time she seemed more in earnest about it. In 
fact Speckle came to have the most earnest de- 
meanor possible to a hen. Finally Speckle 
began to look at me with a pleading look as 
if she meant to say: 

‘* Please to give me some eggs to sit upon.” 

Thus it went on for two weeks, and I 
began to melt. At last my heart was entirely 
softened, and I went into the house and said 
rather sheepishly to my sister, ‘‘Milo, I have 
decided to give Speckle a setting of eggs.” 

‘*Really!’’ exclaimed Milo, and then went 
on with her book as if I had said nothing. 

I went back to Speckle. ‘‘Speckle,”’ said I, 
‘if you will please to leave your boards for an 
hour, I will make you the downiest, cosiest 
nest that ever delighted the heart of a hen. 

‘“‘ And, Speckle, I am going to give you fif- 
teen of the plumpest, pinkest, roundest eggs 
that any hen ever sat upon.”’ 

Speckle seemed to understand me perfectly. 
I only had to give her one little shoo, and off 
she jumped. She stood to one side and eyed 
me quizzically while I procured a cracker-box. 
In this box I had made the most charming 
nest of pine needles and broom sedge. Repos- 
ing on this bed of brown were fifteen snowy 
eggs. All I had to do was to remove the 
boards from the nest and put the box in 
place. 

I wish you could have seen Speckle. She 
fairly flew to that nest. She turned those eggs 
about, she cuddled them and she cooed over 
them, ending it all with a short ‘cluck, 
cluck.” She placed a straw here, she placed 
a straw there; she turned her head this way, 
and she turned it that; and last of all she 
smoothed her feathers and settled down in 
contentment, the happiest creature I ever saw 
over her domestic life. And how bonny her 
brown head did look above that nest! Then I 


left her. 
(To be continued.) 


Cross words are ugly weeds, 
Pleasant words are like fair flowers ; 
Let us sow sweet thoughts for seeds 
In these garden hearts of ours. 


E constantly enriching your memory with 
good and beautiful thoughts. Miss 
Frances Willard once said: ‘‘You can 

resolve that you will commit to memory 
at least a verse a day from the best poets. I 
shall never cease to be thankful to my profes- 
sor in Evanston College who asked us to form 
this habit. Indeed, he made it a rule of his 
class, and would give us scraps, and say, 
‘Learn that: it will be a gem laid up in the 
casket of your mind.’ This became so much 
a habit that I have now pinned to my bureau 
a little collection of the best sonnets ever 
written, some of which I am committing to 
memory, and upon others I am refreshing the 
knowledge I already have.” 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


On the first page is a striking picture. 
Do our young people understand just what 
it means? The Christian religion comes 
from the Jews; and the Jews would not 
allow any image of God to be made, or any 
images made to be worshipped. It is not 
so in many countries. 

A reader sends her thanks for the new 
department, ‘ Bible Questions.’’ It will 
be popular, and it will do good. 

Of course you all know why the picture 
of The Nativity, by Luini, does not come 
out better. The engraving is taken from 
a photograph of the original painting, and 
that is very old and worn by time. 

Thanksgiving Day! Ah, that calls up 
great times, when we went into the coun- 
try and feasted on pumpkin pies and tur- 
key. Are there such good times now? 
Oh, yes; but not exactly that way. 

You see by the picture that even 
“piggy,” the grunter, is remembered by 
the children. 

Let us be grateful for Homr, for 
Frienps, for Country, and our FAITH. 


LETTER-BOX. 


BARNSTABLE, MASS. 
Dear Editor,—My Sunday-School teacher 
wanted me to write you. I go to the Unita- 


THE NOBLEST OF THEM ALL. 


rian Sunday School, and take your Sunday-School 
paper, and think it is very nice. Yours truly, 
Linyian TERRY. 


THANKSGIVING PUZZLE— FROM PSALMS. 


1. Enver into his gates with thanksgiving, and into 
his courts with praise: be thankful unto him, and bless 
his name. 

2. O sing unto the Lord a new song: sing unto the 
Lord, all the earth. 

3. O Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom 
hast thou made them all: the earth is full of thy riches. 

4. Oh that men would praise the Lord for his good- 
ness, and for his wonderful works to the children of 
men! 

5. I will sing unto the Lord as long as I live: I will 
sing praise to my God while I have my being. 

6. For he satisfieth the longing soul, and filleth the 
hungry soul with goodness. 

Take one word from each quotation, place them in 
order, and make a six-word quotation from one of 
David’s psalms. 


A LESSON IN NUMBERS. 


Wuicu is the successful number? 
Which is in the advance of the others? 
Which consumed the others? 

Which is the favorite of baseball players ? 
Which is the favorite of football players? 
Which is unlucky ? 

Which is sweet ? 

Which number is beyond any boy ? 


CHARADE. 


My first is spread over my second, 

And then my whole perfect is reckoned ; 

But I’ll tell you more clearly — now guess if you can — 
From his birth to his death I’m the history of man. 


CONUNDRUM VII. 
Wuat is the longest word in the English language? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 4. 


Eieut Burtep Firowers.— Iris, lily, clover, daisy, 
violet, pink, peony, verbena. 

EnicMA VI.— Alice in Wonderland. 

Entema VIII.— Penmanship. 

ConunprumM IV.— Wholesome. 


Correct answers to puzzles in previous numbers have 
been received from Florence L. Gaylord and Elizabeth 
E. Ray. 


F my life has been worth anything, it has 
] been because I have insisted, to the best 
of my ability, that these three things — 
love of God, love of country, and manhood — 
are the essential and fundamental things, and 
that race, color, and creed are unessential and 


accidental. 
GroRGE F, Hoar. 


WHEN each dear child 
Is kind and gay, 

*T will be Thanksgiving 
Every day. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


Three prizes are offered to those who answer the 
largest number of questions correctly during the year. 
A book will be given in each case to the fortunate ones. 


14, How many sons had Jacob or Israel? 

15. Name the twelve disciples. 

16. Who was called the ‘‘ friend of God’’? 

17. Who took the mother of Jesus to his 
home after the crucifixion? 

18. Who baptized Jesus? 

19. Name any ten of the Parables of Jesus. 

20. What was the new commandment of 
Jesus? 

21. What place did Joshua take upon Moses’ 
death? 

Answers will appear Dee, 20, 1908. 


Answers 
To questions published Oct. 25, 1908. 


6. David (Acts xiii. 22), 

7. Peter (Acts ii.). 

8. Luke (Col. iv. 14). 

9. The Pentateuch. 

10. Pharisees and Sadducees. 
11. Samuel. 

12. Stephen (Acts vii. 59, 60). 
13. Joshua (Josh. x. 12). 


THE TURKEY'S OPINION. 


‘War dost thou think of drumsticks ?” 
I asked a barn-yard bird. 

He grinned a turkey grin, and then 
He answered me this word : 


‘“They’re good to eat, they’re good to beat ; 
But, sure as I am living, 
They're best to run away with 
The week before Thanksgiving.” 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


OD loves me, and I will work with Him. 

God is my Father, I am His child. I 

will go into the sanctum of His work- 

shop. He shall never be so far alone but I will 

be offering to enter into His service; and I 

shall never be so far alone but He will inspire 

me with His spirit, and help me in ways I have 
not known. EpWwarpD EVERETT HALE. 


E patient with every one, but above all with 
yourself. I mean, do not be disturbed 
because of your imperfection, but always 

rise up bravely from a fall. There is no better 
means of progress in life than to be continually 
beginning afresh, and never to think that we 
have done enough, 
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